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DEWEY’S NATURALISTIC METAPHYSICS 


EADERS of this JouRNAL are doubtless studying, or have stud- 
ied, Professor Dewey’s recent book on Experience and Nature, 
certainly the weightiest and most incisive account he has given of 
his philosophy. In reviewing it, I may therefore be excused from 
attempting to sum up his chief contentions in his own language, con- 
sidering especially that his language, as he himself says, is the chief 
or only obstacle to understanding him. Nor would the fairest para- 
phrase of his conclusions do him justice. Without the many pointed 
allusions and incidental insights that humanize his pages, without his 
constant appeals to the economy of the working mind, many of his 
positions would remain paradoxes, and it would be impossible to 
discover the scrupulous fidelity to facts, seen at a certain angle, which 
dictates his words, even when they seem most unintelligible. Here 
is a remarkable rereading of things with a new and difficult kind of 
sincerity, a near-sighted sincerity comparable in philosophy to that 
of contemporary painters in their painful studies. The intellect 
here, like the fancy there, arrests its dogmatic vision and stops short 
at some relational term which was invisible because it is only a 
vehicle in natural seeing. No wonder that these near elements, ab- 
stracted and focused in themselves, have a queer look. For my part, 
I am entirely persuaded of the genuineness and depth of Dewey’s 
views, within the limits of his method and taken as he means them. 
He is, fortunately, not without an active band of followers who will 
be able to interpret and elaborate them in his own spirit. I am 
kardly in their case, and all I can hope to accomplish is to fix the 
place and character of this doctrine in relation to the points of view 
which I instinctively take or which seem to me, on reflection, to be 
most comprehensive. And I will append such conclusions as I may 
provisionally reach on this subject to a phrase by which Dewey him- 
self characterizes his system: Naturalistic Metaphysics. In what 
Sense is this system naturalistic? In what sense is it metaphysical? 
How comes it that these two characters (which to me seem contra- 
dictory) can be united in this philosophy? 
Naturalism is a primary system, or rather it is not a special sys- 
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tem at all, but the spontaneous and inevitable body of beliefs in. 
volved in animal life, beliefs of which the various philosophical sys- 
tems are either extensions (a supernatural environment, itself natural 
in its own way, being added to nature) or interpretations (as in 
Aristotle and Spinoza) or denials (as in idealism). Children are 
interested in their bodies, with which they identify themselves; they 
are interested in animals, adequate playmates for them, to be bullied 
with a pleasing risk and a touch of wonder. They are interested 
later in mechanical contrivances and in physical feats and adventures, 
This boyish universe is indefinitely extensible on its own plane; it 
may have heaven around it and fairyland in its interstices; it covers 
the whole field of possible material action to its uttermost reaches. 
It is the world of naturalism. On this material framework it is easy 
to hang all the immaterial objects, such as words, feelings, and ideas, 
which may be eventually distinguished in human experience. We 
are not compelled in naturalism, or even in materialism, to ignore 
immaterial things; the point is that any immaterial things which are 
recognized shall be regarded as names, aspects, functions, or con- 
comitant products of those physical things among which action goes 
on. A naturalist may distinguish his own person or self, provided 
he identifies himself with his body and does not assign to his soul 
any fortunes, powers, or actions save those of which his body is the 
seat and organ. He may recognize other spirits, human, animal, or 
divine, provided they are all proper to natural organisms figuring in 
the world of action, and are the natural moral transcript, like his 
own feelings, of physical life in that region. Naturalism may, ac- 
cordingly, find room for every sort of psychology, poetry, logic, and 
theology, if only they are content with their natural places. Nat- 
tralism will break down, however, so soon as words, ideas, or spirits 
are taken to be substantial on their own account, and powers at work 
prior to the existence of their organs, or independent of them. Now 
it is precisely such disembodied powers and immaterial functions 
prior to matter that are called metaphysical. Transcendentalism is 
not metaphysical if it remains a mere method, because then it might 
express the natural fact that any animal mind is its own center and 
must awake in order to know anything: it becomes metaphysical 
when this mind is said to be absolute, single, and without material 
conditions. To admit anything metaphysical in this sense is evi- 
dently to abandon naturalism. 

It would be hard to find a philosopher in whom naturalism, 60 
conceived, was more inveterate than in Dewey. He is very severe 
against the imagination, and even the intellect, of mankind for hav- 
ing created figments which usurp the place and authority of the 
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mundane sphere in which daily action goes on. The typical phi- 

losopher’s fallacy, in his eyes, has been the habit of hypostatizing the 

conclusions to which reflection may lead, and depicting them to be 

prior realities—the fallacy of dogmatism. ‘These conclusions are in , 
reality nothing but suggestions or, as Dewey calls them, ‘‘meanings’’ 

surrounding the passing experience in which, at some juncture, a 

person is immersed. They may be excellent in an instrumental ca- 

pacity, if by their help instinctive action can be enlarged or adjusted 

more accurately to absent facts; but it would be sheer idolatry to 

regard them as realities or powers deeper than obvious objects, pro- 

ducing these objects and afterwards somehow revealing themselves, 

just as they are, to the thoughts of metaphysicians. Here is a rude 
blow dealt at dogma of every sort: God, matter, Platonic ideas, active 

spirits, and creative logics all seem to totter on their thrones; and if 

the blow could be effective, the endless battle of metaphysics would 

have to end for lack of combatants. 

Meantime there is another motive that drives Dewey to natural- 
ism: he is the devoted spokesman of the spirit of enterprise, of ex- 
periment, of modern industry. To him, rather than to William 
James, might be applied the saying of the French pragmatist, Georges 
Sorel, that his philosophy is calculated to justify all the assumptions 
of American society. William James was a psychologist of the indi- 
vidual, preoccupied with the varieties of the human imagination and 
with the possible destinies of the spirit in other worlds. He was too 
spontaneous and rare a person to be a good mirror of any broad 
general movement; his Americanism, like that of Emerson, was his 
own and within him, and perhaps more representative of America in 
the past than in the future. In Dewey, on the contrary, as in cur- 
rent science and ethics, there is a pervasive quasi-Hegelian tendency 
to dissolve the individual into his social functions, as well as every- 
thing substantial or actual into something relative or transitional. 
For him events, situations, and histories hold all facts and all persons 
in solution. The master-burden of his philosophy, which lends it its 
national character, is a profound sympathy with the enterprise of 
life in all lay directions, in its technical and moral complexity, and 
especially in its American form, where individual initiative, although 
still demanded and prized, is quickly subjected to overwhelming 
democratic control. This, if I am not mistaken, is the heart of 
Dewey’s pragmatism, that it is the pragmatism of the people, dumb 
and instinctive in them, and struggling in him to a labored but radi- 
cal expression. His pragmatism is not inspired by any wish to sup- 
ply a new argument to support some old speculative dogma. Nor 
is he interested, like Nietzsche and Vaihinger, in a heroic pessimism, 
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desperately living as if postulates were true which it knows to be 
false. He is not interested in speculation at all, balks at it, and 
would avoid it if he could; his inspiration is sheer fidelity to the task 


in hand and 


sympathy with the movement afoot: a deliberate and 


happy participation in the attitude of the American people, with its 
mnivorous human interests and its simplicity of purpose. 

Now the philosophy by which Americans live, in contrast to the 
philosophies which they profess, is naturalistic. In profession they 
may be Fundamentalists, Catholics, or idealists, because American 
opinion is largely pre-American; but in their hearts and lives they 
are all pragmatists, and they prove it even by the spirit in which 
they maintain those other traditional allegiances, not out of rapt 
speculative sympathy, but because such allegiance seems an insurance 
against moral dissolution, guaranteeing social cohesion and practical 

Success. Their real philosophy is the philosophy of enterprise. Now 
enterprise moves in the infinitely extensible boyish world of feats and 
discoveries—in the world of naturalism. The practical arts, as 
Dewey says, assume a mechanical unity and constancy established in 


the universe. 


Otherwise discoveries made to-day would not count 


to-morrow, inventions could not be patented, the best-laid plans 
might go astray, all work might be wasted, and the methods of ex- 
perts could not be adjusted more and more accurately to their tasks. 
This postulated mechanical system must evidently include the hands 
and brain of the worker, which are intertwined inextricably with the 


work done. 


“any practical 
the implicit American philosophy, which it is Dewey’s privilege to 
make explicit, involves behaviorism. This doctrine is new and amaz- 
ing if taken to deny the existence of thought ; but on its positive side, 
in so far as it puts all efficient processes on one level, it has been an 
implication of naturalism from time immemorial. For a naturalist 
nothing can be substantial or efficacious in thought except its organs 
and instruments, such as brains, training, words, and books. Actual 
thought, being invisible and imponderable, eludes this sort of chase. 
It has always been rather ignored by materialists; but it remained 
for American optimists to turn their scorn of useless thought into a 
glad denial of its existence. This negative implication of behavior- 
ism follows also from the commonsense view that mind and body act 
upon each other alternately ; for when this view is carried out with 
empirical rigor, it corrects the speculative confusion which first sug- 
gested it. What it called mind turns out never to have been any- 
thing but a habit in matter, a way people have of acting, speaking, 


/ 


and writing. 


It must also include his mind, if his mind is to be of 
account and to make any difference in his work. Hence 


The actuality of spirit, mystically momentary, does 
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not fall within the purview of this empirical inventory any more than 
the realm of truth, invisibly eternal. Men of affairs, who can easily 
tell a clever man from a fool, are behaviorists by instinct; but they 
may scout their own conviction when it is proposed to them by phi- 
losophers in paradoxical language. The business intellect, by the 
time it comes to theorizing, is a little tired. It will either trust a 
first impression, and bluff it out, or else it will allow comfortable 
traditional assurances in these hazy regions to relieve it of responsi- 
tility. 

Is Dewey a behaviorist? On the positive side of the theory, he 
certainly is; and it is only when we interpret what he says about 
ideas, meanings, knowledge, or truth behavioristically, that the sense 
and the force of it begin to appear. Often, indeed, he seems to 
jump the barrier, and to become a behaviorist in the negative sense 
also, denying the existence of thought : because it would be to deny its 
existence if we reduced it to its material manifestations. At least 
at one point, however, the existence of thought in its actuality and 
spiritual concentration is admitted plainly. Not, indeed, on the 
ground which to most philosophers would seem obvious and final, 
namely, that people sometimes do actually feel and think. This con- 
sideration might seem to Dewey irrelevant, because actual feeling 
and thinking are accounted for initially, on his view, by the absolute 
existence of the specious or conventional world: they do not need to 
be introduced again among its details. An impersonal transcend- 
ental spectator, though never mentioned, is always assumed; and the 
spectacle of nature unrolled before him may be, and strictly speak- 
ing must be, wholly observable and material. There can not be any 
actual mind in experience except the experience itself. The con- 
sideration which nevertheless leads Dewey to graft something con- 
sciously actual and spiritual upon the natural world is of quite 
another sort. Essentially, I suspect, it flows from his choice of 
“events’’ to be his metaphysical elements (of which more presently) ; 
incidentally it is attached to the sympathetic study which he has 
made of Aristotle. Events, he thinks, have natural ‘‘endings,”’ 
‘“‘eulminations,’’ or ‘‘consummations.’’ They are not arbitrary sec- 
tions made in the flux of nature, as if by geometrical planes passed 
across the current of a river. They are natural waves, pulsations of 
being, each of which, without any interruption in its material in- 
heritance and fertility, forms a unit of a higher order. These units 
(if I may express the matter in my own language) fall sometimes into 
the realm of truth, when they are simply observable patterns or 
rhythms, and sometimes into the realm of spirit, as in animal percep- 
tion or intent, when the complex tensions of bodily or social life gen- 
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erate a single sound, an actual pang, or a vivid idea. Mind at such 
moments possesses a hypostatie spiritual existence, over and above 
the whole behaviorist or pragmatic ground-work of mind: it has be. 
come conscious, or as Aristotle would say, has reached its second 
entelechy and become intellect in act. This hypostatic spiritual 
existence Dewey seems to recognize at least in esthetic contemplation; 
but evidently every actual feeling or idea, however engrossed in ae- 
tion or however abstractly intellectual, is in the same case. Such 
an admission, if taken to heart, would have leavened this whole 
philosophy ; but Dewey makes it grudgingly, and hastens to cover it 
up. For instance, when he comes upon the phrase ‘‘ Knowledge of 
acquaintance,’’ a phrase intended to express just such instant in- 
nocent immediate perusal of essence, he refuses to understand it as 
it was meant, and says that acquaintance implies recognition and 
recognition familiarity; on the ground, I suppose, that people are 
called ‘‘aecquaintances’’ when they bow to one another: and we are 
left with an uncomfortable suspicion that it is impossible to inspect 
anything for the first time. In another place we are told that eon- 
summations are themselves fruitful and ends are also means. Yes, 
but in what sense? Of course, no earthly flame is so pure as to leave 
no ashes, and the highest wave sinks presently into the trough of the 
sea; but this is true only of the substance engaged, which, having 
reached a culmination here, continues in its course; and the habit 
which it then acquired may, within limits, repeat the happy achieve- 
ment, and propagate the light. One torch by material contact may 
kindle another torch; and if the torches are similar and the wind 
steady, the flames, too, may be similar and even continuous; but if 
anyone says that the visible splendor of one moment helps to produce 
that of another, he does not seem ever to have seen the light. It will 
therefore be safer to proceed as if the realm of actual spirit had not 
been broached at this point, and as if the culminations recognized 
were only runs or nodes discoverable in nature, as in the cycle of 
reproduction or in sentences in discourse. The behaviorist land- 
scape will then not be split by any spiritual lightning, and natural- 
ism will seem to be established in its most unqualified form. Yet in 
this case how comes it that Dewey has a metaphysics of his own, that 
cosmology is absent from his system, and that every natural fact be- 
comes in his hands so strangely unseizable and perplexing? 

This question, which is the crux of the whole system, may be 
answered, I think, in a single phrase: the dominance of the fore- 
ground. In nature there is no foreground or background, no here, 
no now, no moral eathedra, no centre so really central as to reduce 
all other things to mere margins and mere perspectives. A fore- 
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ground is by definition relative to some chosen point of view, to the 
station assumed in the midst of nature by some creature tethered by 
fortune to a particular time and place. If such a foreground be- 
comes dominant in a philosophy naturalism is abandoned. Some 
local perspective or some casual interest is set up in the place of 
universal nature or behind it, or before it, so that all the rest of na- 
ture is reputed to be intrinsically remote or dubious or merely ideal. 
This dominance of the foreground has always been the source of 
metaphysics ; and the metaphysics has varied according as the fore- 
ground has been occupied by language or fancy or logic or sceptical 
self-consciousness or religious rapture or moral ambition. Now the 
dominance of the foreground is in all Dewey’s traditions: it is the 
soul of transcendentalism and also of empiricism; it is the soul of 
moralism and of that kind of religion which summons the universe 
to vindicate human notions of justice or to subserve the interests of 
mankind or of some special nation or civilization. In America the 
dominance of the foreground is further emphasized by the prevalent 
absorption in business life and in home affections, and by a general 
feeling that anything ancient, foreign, or theoretical can not be of 
much consequence. Pragmatism may be regarded as a synthesis of 
all these ways of making the foreground dominant: the most close- 
reefed of philosophical craft, most tightly hugging appearance, use, 
and relevance to practice today and here, least drawn by the lure of 
speculative distances. Nor would Dewey, I am sure, or any other 
pragmatist, ever be a naturalist instinctively or on the wings of 
speculative insight, like the old Ionians or the Stoics or Spinoza, or 
like those many mystics, Indian, Jewish, or Mohammedan, who, 
heartily despising the foreground, have fallen in love with the great- 
ness of nature and have sunk speechless before the infinite. The 
pragmatist becomes, or seems to become, a naturalist only by accident, 
when as in the present age and in America the dominant foreground 
is monopolized by material activity ; because material activity, as we 
have seen, involves naturalistic assumptions, and has been the teacher 
and the proof of naturalism since the beginning of time. But else- 
where and at other periods experience is free to offer different per- 
spectives into which the faithful pragmatist will be drawn with 
equal zeal; and then pragmatic metaphysics would cease to be nat- 


1I can imagine the spontaneous pragmatism of some President of a 
State University, if obliged to defend the study of Sanskrit before a com- 
mittee of Senators. ‘*You have been told,’’ he would say, ‘‘that Sanskrit 
is a dead language. Not at all: Sanskrit is Professor Smith’s Department, 
and growing. The cost is trifling, and several of our sister universities are 
making it a fresh requirement for the Ph.D. in classics. That, Gentlemen, 
is what Sanskrit is.’? 
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uralistic and become, perhaps, theological. Naturalism in Dewey is 
accordingly an assumption imposed by the character of the prevalent 
arts ; and as he is aware that he is a naturalist only to that extent and 
on that ground, his naturalism is half-hearted and short-winded. It 
is the specious kind of naturalism possible also to such idealists as 
Emerson, Schelling, or any Hegelian of the Left, who may scrupu- 
lously limit their survey, in its range of objects, to nature and to 
recorded history, and yet in their attitude may remain romantic, 
transcendental, piously receiving as absolute the inspiration dominat- 
ing moral life in their day and country. The idealists, being self- 
conscious, regarded this natural scene as a landscape painted by 
spirit; Dewey, to whom self-consciousness is anathema, regards it 
as a landscape that paints itself; but it is still something phenomenal, 
all above board. Immediacy, which was an epistemological category, 
has become a physical one: natural events are conceived to be com- 
pounded of such qualities as appear to human observers, as if the 
character and emergence of these qualities had nothing to do with the 
“existence, position, and organs of those observers. Nature is accord- 
ingly simply experience deployed, thoroughly specious and pictorial 
in texture. Its parts are not (what they are in practice and for 
living animal faith) substances presenting accidental appearances. 
They are appearances integrally woven into a panorama entirely 
relative to human discourse. Naturalism could not be more ro- 
\mantic: nature here is not a world but a story. 
‘We have seen that the foreground, by its dominance, determines 
whether the empirical philosopher shall be provisionally a natural- 
ist or shall try being something else. What now, looked at more 
narrowly, is the character of this foreground? Its name is Experi- 
ence; but lest we should misunderstand this ambiguous word, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that in this system experience is imper- 
sonal. It is not, as a literary psychologist might suppose, a man’s 
feelings and ideas forming a life-long soliloquy, his impressions of 
travel in this world. Nor is it, as a biologist might expect, such 
contact of sensitive animals with their environment as adapts them 
to it and teaches them to remember it. No: experience is here taken 
in a transcendental, or rather in a moral, sense, as something ro- 
mantically absolute and practically cvercive. There exists a social 
medium, the notorious scene of all happenings and discoveries, the 
sum of those current adventures in which anybody might participate. 
Experience is deputed to include everything to which experience 
might testify : it is the locus of public facts. It is therefore identical 
with nature, to the extent and in the aspects in which nature is dis- 
closed to man. Death, for instance, should be.set down as a fact of 
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experience. This would not be possible if experience were something 
personal, unless indeed death was only a transition to another life. 
For so long as a man’s sensations and thoughts continue, he is not 
dead, and when dead he has no more thoughts or sensations. But is 
such actual death, we may ask, the death that Dewey can have in 
mind? The only death open to experience is the death of others» 
(here is a neat proof of immortality for those who like it); and 
death, for the pragmatist, simply is burial. To suppose that a train ' 
of thoughts and feelings going on in a man invisibly might at last 
come to an end, would be to place the fact of death in a sphere which 
Dewey does not recognize, namely, in the realm of truth; for it would 
simply be true that the man’s thoughts had ceased, although neither 
he nor anybody else could find that fact in experience. For other 
people it would remain a fact assumed and credited, for him it would 
be a destiny that overtook him. Yet Experience, as Dewey under- 
stands it, must include such undiscoverable objects of common belief, 
and such a real, though unobserved, order of events. The dominant 
foreground which he calls Experience is accordingly filled and 
bounded not so much by experience as by convention. It is the social 
world. 

How conventional this foreground is will appear even more 
clearly if we note the elements which are said to compose it. These 
are events, histories, situations, affairs. The words ‘‘affairs’’ and 
‘‘situations,’’ in their intentional vagueness, express very well the 
ethical nerve of this philosophy ; for it is essentially a moral attitude 
or a lay religion. Life is a practical predicament; both necessity ~ 
and duty compel us to do something about it, and also to think some- 
thing about it, so as to know what to do. This is the categorical im- 
perative of existence; and according to the Protestant tradition (dia- 
metrically opposed to the Indian) the spirit, in heeding its intrinsie 
vocation, is not alienated from earthly affairs, but on the contrary 
pledges itself anew to prosecute them with fidelity. Conscience anid 
nature here exercise their suasion concurrently, since conscience 
merely repeats the summons to enter a field of responsibility—nature 
—formed by the deposit of its past labors. The most homely busi- 
ness, like the widest policies, may be thus transfused with a direct 
metaphysical inspiration; and although Dewey avoids all inflated 
eloquence on this theme, it is clear that his philosophy of Experience 
is a transcendental moralism. The other two terms, however, , 
“‘events’’ and ‘‘histories,’’ point to the flux of matter, although this 
is still gathered up and subdivided under units of discourse. 
‘‘Event’’ is now a favorite word among philosophers who are ad- 
dressed to the study of nature, but bring with them an empirical 
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logic; and it well expresses that conjunction. An event does not 
involve a spectator, and does involve an environment on the same 
plane as the event: so far events belong directly to the flux of nature. 
“At the same time an event is a change, and all the dialectic of 
change applies to the conception. Are events the crises between 
existence characterized in one way and existence characterized in 
another way? Or are events the intervals between such crises? But 
if these intervals, each having a somewhat different quality, were 
taken separately, they would not lodge in a common space or time; 
there would be no crises between them, no change, and (as I think 
would appear in the end) they themselves would have no existence. 
If events are to be successive, and fragments of the flux of nature, 
they must be changes in an abiding medium. In other words, an 
event, in its natural being, is a mode of substance, the transit of an 
essence. Moreover, natural events would have to be microscopie, 
because intervals containing no internal crisis, however long or even 
eternal they might seem sentimentally, could not be measured and 
would count as instants. This corollary is well fitted to remind us 
that nature laughs at our dialectic and goes on living in her own 
way. Her flux, like the flow of a river, is far more substantial than 

volatile, all sleepy continuity, derivation, persistence, and monotony. 
The most ordinary form of change in her—perhaps the only funda- 
mental form—is motion; and it would be highly artificial to call the 
parts of a motion events where there are no crises and no intervals. 
Even night and day, unless we choose a particular point on the 
earth’s surface for our station, are not events, since both are per- 
petual. It is apparently only on higher levels, genetically secondary, 
that nature produces events, where movement becomes rhythmical, 
and a culmination is followed by a breakdown and a repetition, as 
in animal birth and death. These secondary rhythms naturally at- 
tract the attention of a human observer, whose units of perception 
are all impressionistic and pictorial; he selects events from the vast 
continuities of nature because they go with rhythms in his own or- 
ganism, with which his intuitions—the only vital culminations—are 
conjoined. Hence the empirical impression that nature is a series of 
events, although if they were mere events they could not be parts of 
nature, but only essences succeeding one another before vacant at- 
tention or in discourse; in other words, we should be in the mock 
world of psychologism. 

The superficial level proper to empirical events becomes even 
more obvious if instead of calling them events we call them histories. 
The parts of nature seem events when we ignore their substance and 
their essence and consider only their position; anything actual is an 
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event only, so to speak, at its margins, where it ceases to be itself. 
But before the parts of nature can seem to be histories, we must im- 
pose on them dramatic unities fetched from a far more derivative 
sphere. Histories are moral units, framed by tracing the thread of 
some special interest through the maze of things, units impossible to 
discriminate before the existence of passions and language. As there 
is a literary psychology which represents the mind as a mass of name- 
able pictures and describable sentiments, so there is a romantic meta- 
physics which hypostatizes history and puts it in the place of nature. 
‘‘Histories’’ bring us back into the moral foreground where we 
found ‘‘situations’’ and ‘‘affairs.’’ The same predicaments of daily 
life are viewed now in a temporal perspective, rather than as they 
beset us at any one moment. 

That the foreground of human life is necessarily moral and prac- 
tical (it is so even for artists) and that a philosophy which limits 
itself to clarifying moral perspectives may be a very great philoso- 
phy, has been known to the judicious since the days of Socrates. 
Why could not Dewey have worked out his shrewd moral and in-~ 
tellectual economy within the frame of naturalism, which he knows is 
postulated by practice, and so have brought clearness and space into 
the picture, without interposing any metaphysics? Because it is an 
axiom with him that nothing but the immediate is real. This axiom, ~ 
far from being self-evident, is not even clear: for everything is 
‘‘real’’ in some sense, and there is much doubt as to what sort of 
being is immediate. At first the axiom produced psychological ideal-\ 
ism, because the proudly discoursing minds of philosophers took for 
granted that the immediate for each man could be only his own 
thoughts. Later it has been urged (and, I think, truly) that the 
immediate is rather any object—whether sensible or intelligible 
makes no difference—found lying in its own specious medium; so 
that immediatism is not so much subjective as closely attentive and 
mystically objective. Be it noted, however, that this admitted ob- 
jectivity of real things remains internal to the immediate sphere: 
they must never be supposed to possess an alleged substantial exist- 
ence beyond experience. This experience is no longer subjective, 
but it is still transcendental, absolute, and groundless; indeed it has 
ceased to seem subjective only because it seems unconditioned; and 
in order to get to the bottom and to the substance of anything, we 
must still ask with Emerson, What is this to me, or with William 
James, What is this experienced as. As Dewey puts it, these facts 
of experience simply are or are had, and there is nothing more to say 
about them. Such evidence flooding immediate experience I just now , 
called mystical, using the epithet advisedly ; because in this direct 
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possession of being there is no division of subject and object, but rapt 
identification of some term, intuition of some essence. Such is sheer 
pleasure or pain, when no source or object is assigned to it; such is 
esthetic contemplation ; such is pure thinking, the flash of intellectual 
light. This mystical paradise is indefinitely extensible, like life, and 
far be it from me to speak evil of it; it is there only that the innocent 
“spirit is at home. But how should pragmatism, which is nothing if 
not prehensile, take root in this Eden? I am afraid pragmatism is 
the serpent; for there is a forbidden tree in the midst, the tree of 
Belief in the Eventual, the fruit of which is Care; and it is evident 
that our first parents must have partaken of it copiously; perhaps 
they fed on nothing else. Now when immediate experience is 
crossed by Care it suffers the most terrible illusion, for it supposes 
that the eventual about which it is troubled is controllable by the im- 
mediate, as by wishes, omens, or high thoughts; in other words, that 
the essences given in the immediate exist, generate their own presence, 
and may persist and rearrange themselves and so generate the future. 
But this is sheer superstition and trust in magic; the philosophy noi 
\of experience but of inexperience. The immediate, whether a 
paradise or a hell, is always specious; it is peopled by specters which, 
if taken for existing and working things, are illusions; and although 
they are real enough, in that they have definite character and actual 
presence, as a dream or a pain has, their reality ends there; they are 
unsubstantial, volatile, leaving no ashes, and their existence, even 
when they appear, is imputed to them by a hidden agency, the demon 
of Care, and lies wholly in being perceived. Thus immediate ex- 
perience of things, far from being fundamental in nature, is only the 
dream which accompanies our action, as the other dreams accom- 
pany our sleep; and every naturalist knows that this waking dream is 
dependent for its existence, quality, intensity, and duration on ob- 
secure processes in the living body, in its interplay with its environ- 
ment ; processes which go back, through seeds, to the first beginnings 
of life on earth. Immediate experience is a consummation ; and this 
not in esthetic contemplation alone, but just as much in birth-pangs 
or the excitement of battle. All its episodes, intermittent and wildly 
modulated, like the sound of wind in a forest, are bound together and 
rendered relevant to one another only by their material causes and 
instruments. So tenuous is immediate experience that the behavior- 
ist can ignore it altogether, without inconvenience, substituting 
everywhere objects of conventional belief in their infinite material 
plane. The immediate is, indeed, recognized and prized only by 
mystics, and Dewey himself is assured of possessing it only by virtue 


of his social and ethical mysticism, by which the whole complex 
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theater of contemporary action seems to him to be given immediately: 
whereas to others of us (who are perhaps mystical at other points) 
this world of practice seems foreign, absent from our better moments, 
approachable even at the time of action only by animal faith and 
blind presumption, and compacted, when we consider its normal 
texture, out of human conventions, many of them variable and fool- 
ish. A pragmatist who was not an ethical or social mystic, might 
explore that world scientifically, as a physician, politician, or engi- 
neer, and remain throughout a pure behaviorist or materialist, with- 
out noticing immediate experience at all, or once distinguishing what 
was given from what was assumed or asserted. But to the mystie, if 
he is interested in that world, it all comes forward into the im- 
mediate ; it becomes indubitable, but at the same time vague; actual 
experience sucks in the world in which conventional experience, if 
left to dogmatize, would have supposed it was going on; and a 
luminous cloud of immediacy envelops everything and arrests the 
eye, in every direction, on a painted perspective; for if any object 
becomes immediate, whatever it may be, it becomes visionary. That 
same spiritual actuality which Dewey, in passing, scarcely recognized 
at the top of animal life, he now comes upon from within, and with- 
out observing its natural locus, lays at the basis of the universe. The 
universe, in his system, thereby appears inverted, the accidental 
order of discovery being everywhere substituted for the natural 
order of genesis; and this with grave consequences, since it is not so 
easy for the universe as for an individual to stand on its head.? 
Consider, for instance, the empirical status of the past. The only 
past that ever is or is had is a specious past, the fading survival of it 
in the present. Now the form which things wear in the foreground, 
according to this philosophy, is their real form; and the meaning 
2A curious reversal of the terms ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘ideal’’ comes about 
as we assume that the immediate is substantial or that it is visionary. 
Suppose I say that ‘‘everything ideal emanates from something natural.’’ 
Dewey agrees, understanding that everything remote emanates from some- 
thing immediate. But what I meant was that everything immediate— 
sensation, for instance, or love—emanates from something biological. Not, 
however, (and this is another verbal snare) from the concepts of biological 
science, essences immediately present to the thoughts of biologists, but from 
the largely unknown or humanly unknowable process of animal life. I sup- 
pose we should not call some of our ideas scientific if they did not trace the 
movement of nature more accurately and reliably than do our random sensa- 
tions or dramatic myths; they are therefore presumably truer in regard to 
those distributive aspects of nature which they select. But science is a part 
of human discourse, and necessarily poetical, like language. If literal truth 
were necessary (which is not the case in practice in respect to nature) it 


would be found only, perhaps, in literature—in the reproduction of dis- 
course by discourse. 
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which such immediate facts may assume hangs on their use in execut- 
ing some living purpose. What follows in regard to past time? 
That the survival or memory of it comprises all its reality, and that 
all the meaning of it lies in its possible relevance to actual interests, 
A memory may serve as a model or condition in shaping some further 
enterprise, or may be identified with a habit acquired by training, as 
when we have learned a foreign language and are ready to speak it. 
“Past experience is accordingly real only by virtue of its vital inclu- 
sion in some present undertaking, and yesterday is really but a term 
\perhaps useful in the preparation of tomorrow. The past, too, must 
work if it would live, and we may speak without irony of ‘‘the futur- 
ity of yesterday’’ in so far as yesterday has any pragmatic reality. 
This result is consistent with the general principle of empirical 
criticism by which we are forbidden to regard God, truth, or the 
material cosmos as anything but home vistas. When this principle 
is applied to such overwhelming outer realities, it lightens the burden 
of those who hate external compulsions or supports; they can hence- 
forth believe they are living in a moral universe that changes as they 
change, with no sky lowering over them save a portable canopy 
which they carry with them on their travels. But now this pleasant 
principle threatens the march of experience itself: for if my an- 
cestors have no past existence save by working in me now, what be- 
comes of my present being, if ever I cease to work in my descendants? 
Does experience today draw its whole existence from their future 
memories? Evidently this can not be the doctrine proposed; and 
yet if it be once admitted that all the events in time are equally real 
and equally central, then at every point there is a by-gone past, in- 
trinsically perfectly substantial and self-existent ; a past which such 
memories or continuations as may be integral to life at this later 
moment need continue only very partially, or need recover only 
schematically, if at all. In that case, if I ever find it convenient to 
forget my ancestors, or if my descendants find it advantageous to 
forget me, this fact might somewhat dash their vanity or mine it 
we should hear of it, but can not touch our substantial existence or 
the truth of our lives. Grant this, and at once the whole universe is 
on its feet again; and all that strange pragmatic reduction of yester- 
day to tomorrow, of Sanskrit to the study of Sanskrit, of truth to the 
value of discovering some truth, and of matter to some human notion 
of matter, turns out to have been a needless equivocation, by which 
the perspectives of life, avowedly relative, have been treated as ab- 
solute, and the dominance of the foreground has been turned from a 
biological accident into a metaphysical principle. And this quite 
wantonly: because practice, far from suggesting such a reduction, 
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precludes it, and requires every honest workman to admit the demo- 
eratic equality of the past and the future with the present, and to 
regard the inner processes of matter with respect and not with 
transcendental arrogance. The living convictions of the pragmatist\ 
himself are those involved in action, and therefore naturalistic in the 
dogmatic sense; action involves belief, belief judgment, and judg- 
ment dogma; so that the transcendental metaphysics and the prac- 
tical naturalism of the pragmatist are in sharp contradiction, both 
in logic and in spirit. The one expresses his speculative egotism, the 
other his animal faith. 

Of course, it is not Dewey nor the pragmatic school that is to” 
blame for this equivocation ; it is a general heirloom, and has infected 
all that criticism of scholastic dogma on which modern philosophy is 
founded. By expressing this critical principle more thoroughly, the 
pragmatists have hoped to clear the air, and perhaps ultimately may 
help to do so. Although I am myself a dogmatic naturalist, I think 
that the station assumed by Dewey, like the transcendental station 
generally, is always legitimate. Just as the spirit has a right to 
soliloquize, and to regard existence as a strange dream, so any society 
or nation or living interest has a right to treat the world as its field 
of action, and to recast the human mind, as far as possible, so as to 
adapt it exclusively to that public function. That is what all great 
religions have tried to do, and what Sparta and Carthage would have 
done if they had produced philosophers. Why should not America 
attempt it? Reason is free to change its logic, as language to change 
its grammar ; and the critic of the life of reason may then distinguish, 
as far as his penetration goes, how much in any such logic or gram- 
mar is expressive of material circumstances, how much is exuberant 
rhetoric, how much local, and how much human. Of course, at every 
step such criticism rests on naturalistic dogmas; we could not under- 
stand any phase of human imagination, or even discover it, unless we 
found it growing in the common world of geography and commerce. 
In this world fiction arises, and to this world it refers. In so far as 
criticism can trace back the most fantastic ideas—mythology, for 
instance—to their natural origin, it should enlighten our sympathies, 
Since we should all have lived in the society of those images, if we 
had had the same surroundings and passions; and if in their turn the 
ideas prevalent in our own day can be traced back to the material 
conditions that bred them, our judgment should be enlightened also. 
Controversy, when naturalism is granted, can yield to interpretation, 
reconciling the critical mind to convention, justifying moral diver- 
sity, and carrying the sap of life to every top-most intellectual flower. 
All positive transcendental insights, whether empirical, national, or 
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moral, can thus be honored (and disinfected) by the baldest natural- 
“ism, remaining itself international, Bohemian, and animal. The 
luminous fog of immediacy has a place in nature; it is a meteorologi- 
cal and optical effect, and often a blessing. But why should im- 
mediacy be thought to be absolute or a criterion of reality? The 
— error of dogmatists; in hypostatizing their conclusions into 
lleged preéxistent facts, did not lie in believing that facts of some 
kind preéxisted; the error lay only in framing an inadequate view 
\of those facts and regarding it as adequate. God and matter are 
not any or all the definitions which philosophers may give of them: 
they are the realities confronted in action, the mysterious but mo- 
mentous background, which philosophers and other men mean to de- 
“seribe by their definitions or myths or sensible images. To hypos- 
tatize these human symbols, and identify them with matter or with 
God, is idolatry: but the remedy for idolatry is not iconoclasm, be- 
cause the senses, too, or the heart or the pragmatic intellect, can breed 
only symbols. The remedy is rather to employ the symbols prag- 
matically, with detachment and humor, trusting in the steady dis- 

. pensations of the substance beyond. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
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The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. James H. Leupa. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1925. xii + 336 pp. 


Professor Leuba has made in this book another notable contribu- 
tion to the psychology of religion. It is the fruit of long years of 
labor, and of conscientious and competent labor. The more one has 
busied himself with the mystics, the more one will appreciate the 
wealth and the pertinence of the material which Leuba has here 
brought together. 

Though the book contains at the end a philosophical chapter or 
two, it is essentially a psychological study, dedicated to the effort to 
eliminate those traces of the occult which Leuba feels present in most 
prior treatments of the subject. Mystical experience is to be ex- 
plained without a remainder ‘‘in the same sense, to the same extent, 
and by the same general scientific principles as any other fact of 
consciousness.’’ This phrase from the preface indicates the spirit 
and to a large extent the method of the book. Mysticism is to be ex- 
plained; that is, it is to be presented as a phenomenon of natural 
law; it is to be aligned with similar experiences, normal and ab- 
normal, beginning with those eestasies produced by means of drugs, 
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and by such mental gymnastics as the Yoga system of concentration. 
Its phenomena are also to be understood by their resemblances to 
abnormal mental states whose conditions are known. Accordingly, 
there are chapters on hysteria and neurasthenia, on epileptic and 
other ecstasies, on trance-consciousness, with its disturbances of time 
and space-perception, its impressions of increased moral energy ani 
of certain and ineffable knowledge, and on the sense of invisible 
presence and divine guidance, in their bearing on the experiences of 
the greater Christian mystics. 

Those mystics are taken as examples for whom the biographical 
material is most nearly adequate and reliable, Suzo, Catharine of 
Genoa, Mme. Guyon, Santa Teresa, St. Marguerite Marie; and with 
these is compared in particular the account of Mlle. Vé which we owe 
to Flournoy, because of its extraordinary objectivity and intelligence. 
Leuba’s condensed restatement of the psychologically useful data of 
these lives is followed by an analysis of their motivation, of their 
methods of worship, and of the irregularities in their moral develop- 
ment. 

Leuba’s findings are, of course, largely governed by the method 
he follows. Take, for example, the mystic’s motive. This motive is 
implied in the definition of mystical experience given at the outset, 
an excellent definition: ‘‘any experience taken by the experiencer to 
be a contact or union of the self with a larger-than-self, be it called 
the World-Spirit, God, the Absolute, or otherwise.’? The mystic 
seeks union with God. But this will not do as a psychological ac- 
count of his motive. We are here in the region of purpose, and we 
must get into the region of cause and effect, 7.e., of innate tendencies 
to action and their stimulants, of needs and ways to their satisfaction 
shaped by experience. What is it, then, that the mystics ‘‘really 
want when they want ‘God’ ’’? The psychiatrist, seeing beneath the 
surface of traditional terms (p. 116), finds here tendencies to self- 
affirmation and the need for self-esteem, tendencies to cherish, to de- 
vote oneself to something or somebody, needs for affection and moral 
support, the need for peace, organic needs especially connected with 
the sex-life. There is nothing in this list, as Leuba notes, distinctive 
of mysticism ; they are not components whose resultant is the mystic 
ambition. They appear in everybody, in different proportions; and 
are especially marked, one might suggest, in libertines, artists, and 
captains of industry with families. What is it, then, that marks the 
mystics? Chiefly, our author says, certain ideals ingrained in early 
years whereby surrender to God’s will and chastity are believed to be 
both good in themselves and means to the highest good. Everybody 
desires to be esteemed, approved, loved; but the mystic, not satisfied 
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with the regard of fallible critics, desires an absolute approval, or as 
he puts it, the love of God. But what has psychology to do with this 
ideology? Is it to be taken as so much floating imagery which be- 
comes associated with experiences of satisfaction in a deceptive man- 
ner, so that the love of God is really nothing but a fanciful means of 
gratifying self-esteem or perhaps ‘‘an intense attack of erotomania’’ 
(p. 151)? The drift of Leuba’s analysis is undoubtedly toward this 
‘‘nothing-but’’ sort of interpretation; when he detects an all-too- 
human, particularly a fleshly, trait in the individuals he studies, he 
presents it to the reader as the essence of the matter. Thus, ‘‘the use 
of narcotics is largely a response to the demand for relief from ten- 
sion, perplexity, and worry; and worship is a device for producing, 
among other things, the same result’’ (p. 122). In fact, I do not 
know to what other result causal, or let me say explanatory, psychol- 
ogy could lead. The substance of all satisfaction must be the vent- 
ing of nervous energy and the equilibrium that follows it. But 
Leuba is not unanimous with himself in this result. His judgment is 
too roundly humane to be taken in by his own psychology. He 
knows at least subconsciously that natural-law psychology is a help- 
lessly parasitical discipline when it begins to talk about motives and 
purposes. ‘‘The mystic’s purpose,’’ he says, ‘‘is far from being at- 
tained when he has secured the pleasures just named’’ (p. 154). 
What he wants, and finds, is happiness; and happiness is some de- 
gree of attaining a ‘‘free, harmonious working of the whole being to- 
ward an inclusive purpose.’’ We define purpose, then, in terms of 
purpose, or in terms of ‘‘what the individual considers of most im- 
portance to him’’; and thus in the end we find that we must defer to 
the individual’s own thought about the nature of his good, and must 
meet his thought on its own ground. 

The same conclusion comes out more clearly when we consider the 
moral history of the mystics, their crises, their periods of exaltation 
and depression, their ‘‘drynesses,’’ and their achievement of an 
eventual working stability. Leuba points out that there are physi- 
ological factors in these variations; but he also points out that these 
factors are relatively unimportant. There is no periodicity that can 
by any legitimate scientific simplification be turned to explanatory 
uses. The significant junctures are rather ‘‘the decision to seek in 
a religious rather than in a social world the gratification of the 
fundamental tendencies and desires; the exclusion, from the idea of 
the self, of the tendencies and desires regarded as evil .. .’’ (p. 
188). It is what the mystic is thinking and willing that governs 
these changes. 

In this connection, if I may advert to so unimportant a matter as 
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a misunderstanding of a theory of my own (note, p. 190), this is pre- 
cisely what I would say regarding the ‘‘principle of alternation.’’ 
By alternation I mean something distinct from a rhythm: I mean 
that there is an opposition of directions in the field of interest and 
attention, such that each direction generates, by its own fatigue and 
loss of value, a desire for the other. These are roughly described as 
the directions toward the many specific ends of action and toward a 
single inclusive meaning. There is no regular period when further 
forced attention to detail becomes unprofitable and an attempt to 
recollect the whole sense of existence becomes due: indeed, one might 
say that these alternations of interest are occurring in some fashion 
with every breath, while the alternation of work and worship, which 
is merely the most deliberate and complete form of the same thing, 
is also the most sporadic and irregular unless through some definite 
cult by mystics or others it receives an artificial periodicity. How 
much of a rhythm there is in it is, as Leuba suggests, a matter of 
fact which depends on the mystic’s own will, and doubtless, too, on 
the available variety of means of recreation. The great mystics have 
usually been people who play little and have no orgies; the whole 
burden of recreation is placed on worship, and one of the truths they 
appear to demonstrate is that worship may be under certain circum- 
stances the psychological equivalent of the rest, in maintaining san- 
ity and practical effectiveness. 

If I were to venture a psychological criticism of Leuba’s impor- 
tant study, it would be that he fails, in his various analogies, to note 
that recreation is the genus which includes intoxication, the Yoga, 
prayer, mystic practises, together with play and the enjoyment of 
art. He shows a Platonic distrust of the poets who stray into the 
region of mystic experience and offering reckless interpretations 
thereof become ‘‘insidious teachers of multitudes’’ (p. 240). In 
this respect, as in the whole problem of interpretation, I believe he 
might have profited greatly by Professor Bennett’s admirable and 
penetrating study of mysticism ? who perceives that the poets are in a 
Series with the mystics, and makes notable use of them. The greatest 
help that psychology can give toward understanding the mystics is in 
the study of the whole phenomenon of recreation, pointing out not 
only the damaging similarities between the drug addict and the 
mystic, but also the nature of that normal necessity for alternation 
which makes sleep and play so large a factor in the scheme of life, and 
the specific differences which set worship apart. One of those differ- 
ences is surely this, that worship leaves less to the subconscious and 


1C, A, Bennett, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1923. 
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physiological, and relies on maintaining a rational continuity of 
experience while seeking to recover the normal energy of will. 

In other words, the mystic is at once trying to regain the sense of 
value in existence and to perceive reality as it is. One can not inter. 
pret mysticism and exclude metaphysics, for metaphysics is the es. 
sence of the mystic’s intention. The meaning of his experience to 
him depends on what he thinks it to be as a transaction with reality; 
he does not invent the idea of God because he finds his experience 
exhilarating; he uses his notion of the unity of being because it 
is that unity, as he ordinarily conceives it, which he is trying to 
realize immediately. Hence there is no way of judging much else 
than the squeaks and groans of the mental machinery of the mystic 
unless one enquires whether there be, in fact, a telos in things, 
whether or not it is possible for the human mind to gain a more or 
less distinct apprehension of that telos, whether this apprehension 
does tend to unify the will, renew its energy through the elimination 
of friction and disproportion, and so bring about significant em- 
pirical changes in the self of action. I do not doubt that whiskey, 
dervishism, the Yoga (which Keyserling thinks should be introduced 
into all schools), or some new form of psycho-calisthenics, can pro- 
duce gymnasts in serenity as an organic achievement, and that the 
scientific laws of such feats are on the way to be discovered; but I 
would deny that any such performances would be worth more to 
mankind than Yoginism is to India unless they are incidental parts 
of an objective apprehension of, and dealing with, reality. 

After all, I raise a query about those alleged scientific laws. We 
know that certain drugs produce the illusion of omniscience, for a 
time, when they are put into the psycho-physical apparatus; that 
fasting combined with expectation may produce visions or trances; 
that alterations of internal secretion affect personality; that falling 
in love with one’s physician may cure a mental disease—and create 
another; that prolonged mental conflict united with physical ex- 
haustion induces hysteria; that desires and fears affect dreams; etc., 
etc. But will any one say that he understands these results in the 
same sense that he understands a chemical reaction? Does any one 
know so much as the physical sequence of events from the swallowing 
of coffee to the arrival of ‘‘stimulation’’? I confess that our au- 
thor’s assumption that all these things are well understood and can 
without more ado be used as units in explaining mysticism leaves me 
hungry as from a meal of husks. I am not sure that one should ex- 
pect more of psychology; but that may be one reason why one 
should not expect, even from so finely independent and searching a 
psychology as Leuba’s, a satisfying interpretation of mysticism. 
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What one has here, as in no previous book in any language, is a rich 
assemblage of materials for an interpretation; an invaluable set of 
warnings against dupery. 


WiuuiaAmM Ernest Hockina. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. HERMANN KEyYSERLING. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Reece. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
1925. Two Volumes. Pp. 338 and 400. 


This is no ordinary book of travel, and the reader had best under- 
stand so much from the start. Otherwise he will not only be disap- 
pointed (in one sense) ; he will do the author great injustice and 
will miss the significance of the undertaking. Count Keyserling tells 
us little about the scenic features of the lands he visits and he gives 
no statistics or useful notes of the Baedeker type. His book, in- 
stead, recounts the voyage of a soul among changing spiritual climes. 
It is a book of extraordinary insight. It is a rich quarry for the 
student of social psychology and the psychology of religion. After 
a stay of a few weeks in an oriental land the author plumbs the na- 
ture of its people to depths which few foreigners who have spent as 
many years among them have been able to reach. There is something 
almost uncanny about the quickness and sureness of his judgments 
and the exactness of his analysis. He possesses a kind of Bergsonian 
intuition which leaves the empirically-minded reader breathless and 
astonished. 

His danger, in fact, is in trusting his @ prior: intuitive powers too 
implicitly. The empirically-minded reader is made to feel suspicious 
when on the very first page he reads: ‘‘ Today no fact as such troubles 
me any more. I am not fond of reading, I hardly need my fellow- 
men, and I am tending more and more towards the life of a hermit. 
... There is no help for it; I am a metaphysician and ean do noth- 
ing else.’? One gathers, at times, that a metaphysician is one who 
draws one’s conclusions from slight evidence and with an unques- 
tioning sense of certainty. Some of Keyserling’s rather dogmatic 
assertions seem to be of this Schellingian type. He ‘‘realizes’’ in 
himself that the mental life of tropical man in general and that 
Hindu mythology in particular are to be explained by the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics, that the Indian longing for extinction is 
due to the fact that Nature satisfies his every wish (famine and 
pestilence to the contrary notwithstanding!), and ‘‘that only the ig- 
norant can doubt the truth of telesthesia, of the existence of material- 
izations.’”’ For ‘‘I was quite certain of this before it had been 
proved. . . . In the same sense, I am quite certain of many things 
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which still await objective proof. In this way I am sure of the exist- 
ence of levels of reality which correspond with the astral and mental 
planes of theosophy.’’ ‘‘It would be possible in principle to con- 
struct the Chinese stag a priori if one knows ‘Stag’ sufficiently and 
if one is familiar with Chinamen in their surroundings. ’’ 

As a matter of fact, however, Keyserling is usually more empiri- 
eal in practice than in theory—like most apriorists he is more em- 
pirical than he himself realizes. He is a keen and quick and sensitive 
observer, as well as a profound thinker, and his quickness and exact- 
ness of observation have doubtless made possible the correctness of his 
‘‘intuition.’’ And his judgments, in spite of their seemingly slight 
empirical basis, are almost always sound. One can trust his book 
as few others. 

For, in addition to—or in spite of ?—his intuitive method, Keyser- 
ling has a very sensitive intellectual conscience and a remarkably 
unprejudiced and judicial mind. Almost invariably he sees both 
sides of every question that he touches and does ample justice to 
both. He has also an unusually sympathetic and comprehending 
imagination. His method, as I have said, is intuitive—almost Berg- 
sonian. It is an excellent example of Hinftihlung. Arrived in a 
new country he not only observes from without ; he manages also, by 
the use of his imagination, to make himself one of the inhabitants, to 
feel himself into their inner being, to look at things as they do and 
think their thoughts with them. Only so can one understand a for- 
eign people, and, preéminently, only so can one begin to understand 
a foreign religion. This is why most books on the religions of the 
East based on linguistic and archeological studies are so hopelessly 
unpersuasive and present so deadly and impossible a picture. Only 
by a psychologist, only by one who understands the human soul, can 
a ‘‘history of religion’’ be written which will give us more than a 
corpse. It is because Keyserling has been able to interpret the Ori- 
ental from within that his book stands almost unmatched as a con- 
tribution toward both the history and the psychology of religion. 

For religion, in the large sense, is the center of his theme—par- 
ticularly Southern Buddhism, Hinduism, the Confucian culture, and 
the Mahayana Buddhism of Japan—these on the background of a 
constant comparison with Protestant and Catholic Christianity. 
Religion is not the whole of his theme; the contrast of cultures is 
that. But religion is the center of Oriental culture. For each of the 
Oriental religions Keyserling feels the profoundest sympathy—for 
the time being becomes in imagination and feeling a follower of each. 
Yet no just critic of these religions has probed more deeply into their 
weaknesses and disclosed more plainly their incompleteness. For pro- 
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fundity and depth and ultimate truth, Hinduism, in Keyserling’s 
opinion, stands easily first—Hinduism and its daughter Mahayana 
Buddhism. ‘‘India, not Europe, has produced the profoundest meta- 
physics we know of and the most perfect religious system.’’ ‘‘The 
sacred writings of the Indins are the holiest of all in the world be- 
cause they are the deepest in recognition, and because they are unim- 
peded in their sanctifying light in a unique degree, thanks to the 
psychological culture of the Indian people, through misinterpretation 
and erroneous treatment. ’’ 

Most illuminating is the parallel which Keyserling draws between 
Hinduism and Catholicism. Catholicism, like Hinduism, makes use 
of objective forms in the culture of the soul. But Hinduism is much 
more intelligent and free in the use of these forms, knowing that they 
are psychological means only and not to be taken objectively with too 
much seriousness. Hinduism also understands the use and meaning 
of symbols as no Western religion. In ‘‘recognition,’’ which alone 
is salvation, Southern Buddhism stands below Hinduism. Yet none 
of the Hindu teachers, in spite of their more profound teaching, 
stands on a level nearly so high as the Buddha. For Keyserling the 
two greatest of men are the Buddha and the Christ. And of these 
two he places the Buddha first. The Hindu Rishis are superior in 
insight to the Buddha, superior to the Christ. ‘‘They have really 
attained a state of consciousness which may be described as super- 
human,—a state in which the mind lives unerringly in the sphere of 
pure significance, in which it regards and understands everything 
according to its true meaning. But for this very same reason they 
have expressed themselves so very indifferently and have never given 
ideas of anything like such great vitality to the world, as those of 
Plato or Hegel. . . . All production emanates from the depths of the 
unconscious: one does not create what stands in front of one already. 
That is something which at best one may copy. Thus the Rishis 
were, as writers and thinkers, copyists and nothing more.’’ Though 
Hinduism has reached a higher level of religious experience and 
philosophical insight than any other form of religion or philosophy, 
the Hindu philosophers are, all of them, decidedly inferior to the 
Europeans. Moreover, the insight and recognition of India, though 
in some ways the highest attainment of humanity, is and should be 
for the few only, and even for these results in weakness of character 
or even absence of character. The great character-building religions 
are Christianity and Islam, particularly Calvinism and Islam. 
These have meagre insight, philosophically they are shallow, yet 
morally they are unequalled. Keyserling’s final and surprising ver- 
diet is that the future lies with the West. 
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Christianity and Islam may save one morally, while Hinduism 
probably will not; but morality has little to do with salvation in the 
larger sense. Salvation is on a deeper level than morality; it can be 
reached only by recognition. So Count Keyserling. ‘‘ Recognition 
does not lead to salvation, but is salvation. He who really knows 
(that is to say, knows vitally, not merely theoretically, with his in- 
telligence) that he is one with Brahma is beyond all fetters by virtue 
of this knowledge. Every rise on the ladder of created beings con- 
sists in changing the plane of one’s consciousness; such change is the 
primary cause of all differences. When we say that a higher being 
stands above certain things we state something which is literally true. 
. . . He does not escape the forces of Nature in imagination but in 
absolute reality, because ‘knowing better’ presupposes ‘becoming 
different.’’’ This realization is not a matter of ratiocination. 
**Just as no amount of development can lead the senses to perceive 
thought, so no amount of thinking can lead to metaphysical realiza- 
tion. This can be attained only by the man who reaches a new level 
of consciousness. Metaphysical truth appears to this deeper state of 
consciousness as ‘given’ in the same direct way as outer nature is 
given to the eye, and the world of concepts to the intellect.”’ 

To one whose philosophical reading has for years been confined 
chiefly to the epistemological discussions of realists, idealists, and 
pragmatists, and to the attempt to interpret all the experiences of 
the spirit in terms of behavior, a philosophical mysticism like that of 
Keyserling will come either as a welcomed breath of mountain air or 
as pure nonsense. It is difficult to see how Keyserling and an ex- 
treme behaviorist could converse intelligently with each other on anv 
subject but the weather. And whatever one’s opinion of the truth 
of his position, it might be well, especially for us American students 
of philosophy, to ask ourselves whether Reality may not, after all, be 
too big to fit into the little and constantly shrinking frames which 
we are trying to make for it out of our naturalistic philosophies. 

One of the most admirable portions of the Travel Diary is to be 
found in the analysis of Chinese character and the Confucian culture. 
Keyserling finds the Chinese and the Indians almost direct opposites. 
In insight the Chinese are shallow, just as the Indians are weak in 
character and poor in expression. It is exactly in character and 
expression that the Chinese excel. Morally he places them almost 
supreme among all peoples. Yet further consideration of the reason 
for their excellence shows it is to be found largely in their ideal, which 
is that of the normal; and ‘‘the philosophy of normality does not 
draw us upward, does not favor a high idealism, does not enhance our 
powers. Everything that goes to make up the highest pride of the 
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West is due to the fact that it has desired the impossible; the Con- 
fucian always only wants the possible.’’? The West is the home of 
progress. Yet, on the other hand, we must not let ourselves be hyp- 
notized by that word. There may be better things. 

For the Japanese Keyserling has high praise. Yet in one respect 
I think he does them injustice. Their form of Buddhism (which 
Keyserling considers philosophically almost ideal) they have adopted 
but, in his opinion, never understood. ‘‘They once upon a time im- 
ported it, just as they have introduced our technology today; they 
have always discovered, quickly and surely, the best in every depart- 
ment and turned it to their own advantage whenever possible. But 
only the emotional and practical elements of the Mahayana religion 
have become vital forces in Japan. I do not believe that any Jap- 
anese, either of today or of the past, ever did justice to the philosophi- 
eal content of the Mahayana.’’ My own decidedly limited acquaint- 
ance with Japanese Buddhists leads me to feel that on this point 
Keyserling’s intuition has led him astray. The leaders of Buddhist 
thought in Japan whom I have met certainly understand and appre- 
ciate their Mahayana philosophy and are doing something to carry 
it further and apply it to the invading thought of the West. But 
this is one of the few points of importance on which Keyserling’s 
judgment seems to me at fault. 

The Travel Diary is not only an interesting and a masterly but 
also a most timely book. The growing antagonism between West and 
East can look for a peaceful solution only when we Westerners come 
to realize the greatness of the Oriental cultures and to appreciate the 
intelligence, insight, and moral character of the Orientals. Few 
books that have ever been written are so well fitted to give us the 
kind of information and understanding which we need as is this great 
contribution of Count Keyserling. 


JAMES BIsseTT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology at 
Clark University announce that they will publish and edit the Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, thereby extending on a broader scale the 
publishing field already occupied by them. 

“‘The proposed Genetic Psychology Monographs will consist of 
six hundred pages per volume, each volume consisting of several 
numbers appearing at such times during the year as is necessary to 
take care of the publication of such monographs as are considered 
valuable and worthy of being included in this journal. The num- 
bers of each volume will be of varying lengths, from seventy-five to 
two hundred or more pages each. It is hoped that Volume I will 
appear entirely in 1926, there being a succeeding volume for each 
year thereafter. The subscription rate will be $7.00 per volume.”’ 


Moritz Geiger, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Gott- 
ingen, has accepted an invitation to Stanford University for the 
Summer Quarter of 1926 as Acting Professor of Philosophy. 





